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Fine Arts the mind was prepared by the exertions and 
labors of previous schools and masters, and above all by 
those of the jEginetans, to enter upon a new and a glorious 
era of development. In politics, we find men like Mil- 
tiades, Aristides, Themistocles, and Cimon at the helm of 
state — men who lifted little Athens into world-wide import- 
ance, and whose names spread a fragrance and lustre over 
all future generations. Yet, however great their glory, 
one man was destined to eclipse them all : this man was 
the tutelary genius of Hellas ; he was the Phidias of poli- 
tics. From his atelier came the mighty political structure 
of Athens ; he was among his fellow-men what Zeus was 
among his fellow-divinities ; he was called the Olympian 
by his contemporaries. He towered above all the towering 
grandees of Greece. — this man was Pericles. We must 
direct our attention to the study of his life before we can 
venture to form an opiniou of Phidias, and of the Augus- 
tan era of Grecian Art. 



Pbopoetion cannot be carefully treated with the square and 
compass — it is one of the spiritual perceptions of the artist- 
architect, and wholly beyond the grasp of the merely material- 
constrnctor. The dimensions of a window, a door, or a tower, 
either of which have once been erected, may be pnt upon 
paper in the shape of a diagram, and a builder may fancy he 
can produce a counterpart of either singly, or in combination, 
with little trouble ; he may suppose that if a plan is Wanted for 
a given purpose in which modifications of size, etc., are 
important, he can trust to a carpenter's scale that will not 
deceive, and reduce another person's design to the compass of 
his own conceit. But the scale does deceive, and beauty is not 
prostituted without showing signs of its defilement. Because a 
fine structure can be analyzed into parts, and proportions and 
harmonious arrangement can be measured in feet and inches, 
the yard-stick and a critic do not, as symbol or legislator, con- 
stitute reliable authority. "What is required to produce original 
or transferred beauty in architecture, is a person capable of 
feeling and appreciating the harmony of proportion ; one 
who can recognize the connection of one part with another; 
one who can, in a measure, see the relation of an atom to the 
universe. Proportion may, perhaps, be too subtle an element 
of architecture to be generally recognized, bnt ''Effect" is not 
so much so. There is great beauty in effect, — that is, play of 
light and dark. Effect is equally dependent for its most beau- 
tiful aspects upon the feeling of the artist, but a bare recogni- 
tion of the principle will oftentimes enable a bungler to accom- 
plish wonders. Most of our houses are uninteresting for lack 
of effect; their walls resemble thin veneering, as they really 
are — honest counterfeits in spite of intention, appearing more 
like stone card-boxes glazed with flakes of mica, than as 
substantial walls, with appropriate apertures. Effect is a 
demonstration of utility; if a house is made up of walls and 
windows, we insist upon knowing what strength there is to 
counterbalance weakness as we walk by its side; if there is a 
hole left in material erected to sopport something, let us have, 
to indicate it, the dark alongside of the light which Nature 
orders. The upright lines of dark are as necessary to main- 
tain the intellect strong in the faith of a substantial building 
at a distance, as the light upon it is to reveal the object to our 
senses. 



THE IDEA OF A PICTURE. 

Considering the idea of a picture not so much in the 
light by which a painter sets before himself an attempt to 
elevate Nature to an unattainable perfection, -or an 
" ideality," as it is called ; — but, rather as a point of view, 
in which the observer of a work of Art should place his 
mind, so to speak, when he has to decide upon the merits 
of a work before him, and from thence judge for himself : 
— under this supposition we shall proceed to illustrate cer- 
tain things, which, it seems to ns, ought always to be 
looked for in an artist's work, not only in its execution or 
choice of subject, but also in the motive which led to the 
latter, the point to which such decision should tend, and 
how it may be possible to make all things represented 
illustrations of the motive. 

It seems better in addressing a reader whose study has 
not been in Art alone, that this should be done rather by 
illustration and example than by recondite and technical 
arguments, — as, speaking with reverence, we seldom fin,d a 
judicious preacher argning of the nature of the Trinity 
from the pulpit, but rather directing the attention of his 
audience to the working out of the law and the gospel in a 
practical manner, and to its value as a guide in life, and to 
the future. m 

Taking a picture as a lesson or attempt at teaching, by 
a vehicle which addresses some intelligences fitted to 
receive it, — a view which ennobles the art to the highest 
range of human works : — it will b»"then, we say, proper to 
consider ; firstly, the value of the subject chosen ; secondly, 
the propriety of. the means taken to work that out ; and, 
thirdly, if the painter, in using the means he has decided 
upon, has shown that he himself is so penetrated with the 
importance of his choice as to regard it in the light of a 
duty it behoves him to fulfill. . ,x 

Of the first ;— The value of the subject chosen tn|St 
necessarily prove itself by being one that illustrates some? 
thing which is interesting to man in its relation to human 
nature. We shall separate these into four classes, viz., 
firstly, either as inculcating the performance of duty 
directly ; or, secondly, by being the representation of a 
lovely thing (a thing beautiful in itself and pure, which 
may, when contemplated, raise the observer's mind to a 
higher level), or else, thirdly, when exhibiting the per- 
formance of a noble action, by which means inculcating 
similar performance. These are the obvious and positive 
means by which a subject may prove its value : — the fourth 
class is the reverse of this, being allowable occasionally 
when we take feelings of antagonism and abhorrence to 
produce the same effect, as in pictures whose subjects are 
of a painful nature, as of horrible sights and cruel deeds. 

Examples of the first class are common and 'obvious 
enough ; as in all allegories, which are bnt abstract repre- 
sentations of feelings and principles, not of facts These 
matters have been long ago worn out, for all will agree 
that a very vapid idea, of charity is raised in the mind on 
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looking at Sir Joshua Reynolds' symbolic figure of that 
virtue in the window of New College Chapel, Oxford, 
even although in this instance he has made an indirect 
appeal to the feeling of maternity, by showing the 6gure 
with children in her arms. Whoever hoped more fervently 
for seeing a damsel in white robes, directing her eyes 
upwards, and leaning on an anchor ? Even in representa- 
tions of saints and martyrs, when made allegories by so 
losing individuality and naturalness as to become symbolic, 
the power over us is forfeited by this ver.y loss, for we see, 
not a human example of holiness and faith, but an abstract 
idea of the same, that we contemplate with much calmness. 
Saint Lawrence leaning on his gridiron, or Saint Barbara 
with her tower, are things which move ns not ; but if we 
take up an etching by Albert Diirer, of the martyrdom of 
the first-named saint, we find the very horror of the scene 
is overcome by our sympathy with the victim, and Our 
abhorrence of the executioners, the wrtthings and cries of 
the saint are ennobled by the faith with which he bears his 
sufferings, and our antipathy rises against the tormentors, , 
whose faces shock us only in a less degree to their vil- 
lainous action ; the subject then rises from the allegorical 
to become an example of the fourth class, wherein the 
motive of the picture is inculcated through our antagonism, 
thus gaining infinitely in value. 

Of the second class are many landscapes where the sub- 
ject is merely loveliness itself, or flowers painted for this 
object, so they be faithfully and loyally doue, when their 
merit is in proportion to the exactness with which the 
artist has followed Nature ; for it is a perfect and beauti- 
ful thing when a painter, having executed a rose, shows us 
that extraordinary lustre of softness which the full blooms 
of that flower have, when it looks like the bed of a fairy 
queen : if also he shows ns in representing a bouquet the 
varied greens of the leaves with which Nature has fitted 
every flower in unison of beauty with its tint, each green in 
noblest harmony with the color of the flower, so that if we 
fit the leaves of a pansy to the flower of a jonquille, or, 
vice versh, we perceive at once the want of that perfect 
accord wherein they are placed by Nature, flower to leaf, 
and leaf to flower, throughout the whole creation : when 
the artist has done this, we learn from him that he is the 
interpreter of Nature to us, and has taken np the noblest 
function in Art. In this class, but of a higher order, we 
may place such pictures as convey the expression of great 
.feeling for something which is beyond the probability of 
fact, as when making the aspect of Nature the supporter 
and background of some grand action of man's : — thus, in 
Turner's picture of " The Old Temeraire going to her last 
berth," the sun himself flames a glorious holocaust in 
honor of human effort and endurance concluded aud going 
to rest ; — where the water lies smooth and level in the 
path of the battle-ship, seeming to do reverence to her 
whom it has often striven to conquer, echoing back the 
glories of the sky, and strewing itself with reflections of 
burning clouds, like victory- wreaths -of fire, through which 



the old indomitable ship comes slowly in the proud languor 
of conquest and of age. This is a thing beautiful in itself, 
and heightened by its connection with and reference to 
human act ; conveys a similar motive to such a subject as 
" The Death of Lord Falkland," and is only inferior to it, 
as a subject, in being but an indirect suggestion of a great 
deed accomplished. We speak here, be it observed, only 
of the choice of the aspect of Nature which Turner has 
made to rouse this feeling in our minds, making the land- 
scape subservient to the motive of his picture, not of the 
truth or untruth of the meteorological details, for this 
seems in many points open to objections, a matter, however, 
we shall not discuss now. 

The third class of subjects are those which in themselves 
exhibit the doing of a noble action ; this is necessarily 
the largest class, not only because men perceive the mean- 
ing thereof more readily, but as dealing more easily with 
fact, all history, and, indeed, all fiction supplying the mate- 
rials for the subject, thus yielding a double advantage to 
the artist, because he may presume that the observer of 
his picture is, in some measure, ready to recognize it, and 
also his object in painting it, from previous acquaintance 
with the fact upon which the subject is founded. This is 
what is strictly called historical painting, whether the sub- 
ject be from inspired or human writings. 

Here and heretofore we have used the phrase " Noble 
action," in a very wide sense, simply because we know no 
one more expressive ; in it we would include all things 
which are calculated to rouse feeljngs of veneration, admi- 
ration, or emulation ; such as " The Raising of Lazarus," 
"Vincent de Paul, at Marseilles," or Millais' picture of 
" The Rescue " (for the third). 

Putting aside scriptural subjects, which are distinct in 
themselves, it is clear that when a painter has not only 
executed a great picture, but also struck out and invented 
a new subject for himself, he is entitled to a larger share of 
pur admiration than when he simply represents something 
which has really occurred, for by so doing he doubles his 
merit, by becoming in some sense a poet as well as a 
painter. The mention of Millais' " Rescue" brought us to 
this ; it is a subject combining all the requisites of a work 
of the highest class ; perfectly novel, perfectly real, and 
perfectly true, so true as to be of a fact of frequent occur- 
rence, so novel, withal, that it had never been painted 
before ; although, doubtless, deliveries from fire-danger 
had been represented, yet they were in so entirely false a 
spirit that we may put them quite aside from consideration. 
It may be necessary to state in a few words that the sub- 
ject is of a fireman carrying three children down the stair- 
case of a burning house, showing the mother kneeling on 
the steps, to receive them from his arms. Upon considera- 
tion, the reader will hardly find a fitter subject. for Art, in 
its class, than this; at least, we can perceive none. This 
artist's picture of " The. Huguenot," was also another of 
the same kind, but more refined in its nature ; it represents 
a lady endeavoring to tie round the arm of her lover a 
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white scarf, that being the badge selected to distinguish 
the Roman Catholics at the time of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, he being a Huguenot and she a Roman 
Catholic, she only being aware of the intended slaughter. 
The engraving from this picture being, doubtless, well 
known in America, it will be needless to enter more fully 
upon a description of this work. 

Hogarth's sad and terrible series, "The Marriage a la 
Mode," is perfect as an example of the class of pictures 
where the artist has invented the subject, with the addi- 
tional honor to him that it is a whole procession of actions, 
a complete drama, as it were, and not that alone, but enriched 
in each section with the most extraordinary variety of 
episodic and suggestive incidents, many of which are in 
themselves complete and sufficient to make a picture. 

Examples where the artist has not immediately invented 
the subject, but taken it from a known fact, or in illustra- 
tion of a romance or poem, are the most numerous class, 
as we have already said ; nowhere is there so wide a 
choice, while if the painter occupies a safer position, he is 
not the less under the disadvantages of being in some 
degree trammelled by the boundary of his text, which is at 
once a protection and a fetter. These may with propriety 
be designated the dramatic class, and of them Holraan 
Hunt's " Claudio and Isabella " from " Measure for Mea- 
sure," and B. M. Ward's " Last Parting of Maria 
Antoinette and her Son," are excellent examples. Every 
reader's experience and memory will suggest innumerable 
pictures and subjects for pictures coming under this head 
of the dramatic class. 

We separated Scriptural subjects from tbe last-named 
class, because of a certain reverence which always asso- 
ciates itself with the meanest of paintings from Holy Writ ; 
and, secondly, because they are of an order of subjects the 
most direct and purposeful. Keeping them thus distinct, 
we may remark that the highest of them all, as manifesta- 
tions of talent in the artist, are probably such as are illus- 
trations of spirituality produced in a special form, for 
example, snch as represent the Savionr and the Virgin 
when this has been done with the greatest heart-working of 
a reverent and vigorous intellect ; as for instance, some of 
the Virgins which Leonardo da Vinci painted (so different 
from the simpering girl of many of his successors) — his 
head of Christ, known as " Salvator Mundi," and, above 
all, perhaps, that noblest representation of the Redeemer 
by Bellini, in the Dresden Gallery, which is, to our mind, 
the most perfect idea of Christ in the whole range of Art. 
Ancient and modern Art have produced no other work 
which is fit to stand, beside this, excepting probably Hol- 
raan Hunt's " Light of the World." As we are treating 
of the subject in Art, and as this particular one is, doubt- 
less, the highest of the high, it may not be uninteresting 
to draw a comparison between these two pictures, espe- 
cially as it will serve to show, more particularly than we 
have hitherto done, why we insisted in the commencement 
of this paper upon the value of a work of art, as being 



essentially connected with its direct relation to human 
action, that it should really be a thing, in fact, of human, 
and we might almost say, of earthly interest. Bellini's 
picture represents Christ in the royal function, as King in 
Heaven and Saviour of the World. He has a long mantle 
upon Him, holds the typical orb in one hand, and has the 
other raised in the act of benediction ; be it observed that 
He is not in the world, for, although the background is an 
ordinary earthly landscape, yet the action and expression 
of the figure is simply one of royal beneficence ; there is no 
individuality of act and direct personal interest to us in the 
picture, and its subject is to be found only in the general 
character of onr Lord as King in Heaven and Saviour of 
the World. Hunt's picture is of a more particular and 
direct subject ; he has taken a text and illustrated it ; this 
text supplies the whole idea of Christ as represented, not 
abstractly as king and Saviour, but in tbe direct and 
personal act of salvation. " Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock : if any hear my voice, and open the door, I 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
me." Christ is robed as in Bellini's picture, and crowned, 
but is actually knocking at the door of an abandoned 
house ; the type the Evangelist chose is accepted folly, so 
that the picture becomes, as it were, the representation of 
an actual fact, andgains over the other in literal truth, as 
well as in direct applicability to ourselves. We must 
think that the palm for better choice lies with Hunt over 
Bellini, for these reasons, this is merely for choice of sub- 
ject, where two artists working for the same end, and with 
the same materials, can be brought into so direct a com- 
parison. Of the execution and propriety of the means 
which have been chosen to carry out these subjects we may 
speak hereafter. 

Hunt's subject seems of vital and individual interest to 
us, while the other, grand and noble as it is, approaches 
rather to the universality of an allegory j our objections.to 
the latter being that it is not, so to speak, a rose, but the 
essence of a hundred roses, something artificial, in fact, not 
a blow, bnt an abstract idea of force, which neither helps 
nor hurts us, with which, in Art at least, we can well 
afford to dispense, at any rate until the more immediate 
needs of men are satisfied. For the needs of Art are the 
teaching to men of conduct in this world and preparation, 
for the next; and the more direct and simple this teaching 
is, the more readily will it be understood. If a symbol be 
sufficient to suggest the laws and promises of Christianity,., 
the Cross itself is the best and most perfect ; " two sticks 
nailed crosswise" are enough ; but this will not be Art, 
and our subject is Art. 

The concluding division into which we have arranged 
the subject in Art contains those which are of a painful 
nature, such as raise antagonistic and abhorrent feelings in 
our minds, as for example, " The Slaughter of the' Inno- 
cents;" a class, which from its very nature, is seldom allow- 
able, and such as we can only entertain when treated in 
the transcendent manner with which Tintoret dealt with 
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the precise subject of our example, that Raskin has so 
eloquently described. 

It will be seen that we have insisted upon the absolute 
necessity that the observer of a picture, when forming his 
opinions thereupon, should first ask himself if the subject 
is worthy of the exercise of the function of Art : if it 
teaches or illustrates anything interesting to man as man, 
and is not a mere toy, — for if it be so, not only will the 
work of the artist tend to nothing, or perhaps worse, for 
its effect on the observer, but it is a flagrant throwing 
away of man's opportunity in the world, putting aside his 
duty, and wasting the part of his life in which he stands as 
upon the apex of a pyramid which preceding generations 
have built up in order that he too might do something 
which should raise a higher ground upon which those who 
come after him may work. 

The range of subjects interesting to man as man is so 
enormous, that collectively he might almost say in the 
words of Keats' Apollo — 

" Knowledge enormons makes a god of me, 
Names, deeds, grey legends, dire events, rebellion, 
Majesties, sovran voices, agonies, 
Creations and destroyings, all at once 
Pour into the wide hollows of my brain 
And deify me, as if of some blithe wine 
Or bright elixir peerless I had drunk, 
And so become immortal." 

In our own individual opinion it seems that in the choice 
of subject a preference should be given to those which are 
more immediately connected with our own times, not only 
as being of more direct interest to us, but as handing 
down to. the future generations, for his study, the actions 
and aspect of men as they are and as they appear to ns. 

The choice and proper elucidation of a subject then is 
the " Idea of a picture," for by this more may be dis- 
criminated of an artist's talent, than by mere technical 
execution, however beautiful or however laborious. 

F. G. S. 



"If you enjoy the pursuit of-analogies and typesy and have 
any ingenuity of judgment in discerning them, you may always 
accurately ascertain what are the noble characters in a piece of 
painting by merely considering what are the noble characters of 
man in his association with his fellows. What grace of man- 
ner aud refinement of habit are in society, grace of line and 
refinement of form are in the association of visible objects. 
"What advantage or harm there may be in sharpness, rugged- 
ness, or qoaietness in the dealings or conversations of men ; 
precisely that relative degree of advantage or harm there is in 
them as elements of pictorial composition. What power is in 
liberty or relaxation to strengthen or relieve human souls, that 
power, precisely in the same relative degree, play and laxity of 
line have to strengthen or refresh the expression of a picture. 
And what goodness or greatness we can conceive to arise in 
companies of men, from chastity of thought, regularity of life, 
simplicity of custom, and balance of authority, precisely that 
kind of goodness and greatness may be given to a picture by 
the purity of its color, the severity of its forms, and the sym- 
metry of its masses. — Rwhin. 



WOMAN NATIONALLY CONSIDERED. 

THE ITALIAN WOMAN. - 

May not the progress of diplomatic attainments in the 
woman world be calculated to produce universal female 
migration? Romantic and warm-hearted women should 
aim to transfer themselves to countries that are organically 
deficient in the attributes of beauty. An accomplished 
and graceful Italian woman would find more admirers here 
or in Great Britain than in her native land. Intellectual 
and sharply selfish ladies might change their abode with 
great advantage to all parties concerned, and find brilliant 
reception among the sunny beaux of southern regions. A 
vehement and passionate cavalier of Messina or Bologna 
would feel, in all probability, attracted by a metaphysical 
Signora of- Portland or Cambridge. Sympathies sing to the 
tune of opposites. This accounts for many strange and 
wayward anomalies in the realm of affection. Picturesque 
contrasts afford universal delight. A sulky, dark com- 
plexioned, calculating man, is generally enamored with a 
bright, blue-eyed affectionate maiden. Steaming, fretting, 
business-ground, money-getting money-seeking America 
is singularly captivated by the graces, the charms, the' 
romance, and the moral beauty of womanhood. In lum- 
bered streets thronged by ugly -crowds, the sight of a 
lovely woman acts like a revelation of fairy land. In lands 
where the very stones in the streets cry out against poesy 
and beauty, woman, as the instinctive and spontaneous 
exponent of the gentle harmonies of life, naturally exerts a 
magic influence. But not so in lands where beauty is the 
rule and ugliness the exception ; not so in the land of 
Romeo and Juliet ; not so in the land of Dante and Beatrice * 
not so in the land of Tasso and Leonora; not so in the 
land of Michael Angelo and Raphael; not so in the 
land of jEtna and Vesuvius; not^ so among the smiling 
valleys of Lombardy and along the classic shores of the 
Arno; not so in the lands of the date and the olive; not so 
in Italy. There all is beauty. There the culture of Hellas 
struck root into a congenial soil. Thither travelled Shaks- 
peare to bring Desdemona, Portia, Rosalind, and Beatrice 
to English shores, in order to infuse some seeds of beauty 
into recalcitrant soils. Thither travelled Byron to escape 
from the desolating barrenness of his native land. Sere 
Goethe gathered his loveliest inspirations. Here, to this 
Mecca of beauty, migrate poetic pilgrims from all parts of 
the world. Here men do not pass their time in defining, 
with metaphysical acuteness, the law of beauty; — beauty 
is, there, a peeress in her own right. She is in the sky, in 
the fields, in the streets, in the churches, in the market- 
place. She is here and there and everywhere. Yonder 
peasant boy, who carries a basket of fruit to the fair of 
Gensano, carries a much more precious fruit in bis laugh- 
ing eye, in his eloquent mouth, in his picturesque costume. 

Skies, mountains, valleys, seas, rivers, trees, flowers, all 
evidently revelling in a symposium of love, have gracefully 
settled down upon that narrow strip of land in the Mediter- 



